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assertion that the judges knew of Nuncomar's charges
^against Hastings only by vague rumour.

In each of these observations there is, I think, some
degree of weight. I do not know the terms of the oath
of secresy, nor are they in my opinion of any great
interest or importance. Oaths of such a nature never
bind closely, and it is one of the great objections to
their use that if they are rigidly enforced they often do
cruel injustice, and that if tacit exceptions to them are
admitted they not only become useless for the immediate
purposes for which they are imposed, but are also snares
to the honesty of those who take them. Whether in
the particular case there was any moral guilt in the
breach of the oath of secresy, and whether its terms
were or were not subject to exceptions, express or
implied, are points on which I express no opinion, but I
have no doubt that apart from the oath of secresy it
would be not only excusable in Hastings to inform the
judges of the attack made on them, but it would be his
imperative duty to do so. It furnished them with a,n
answer to an attack which Hastings's sagacity probably
foresaw, and to which they had a right.

As to the connection between Hastings and Impey
proved by this communication, I think it proves no more
than was always known, namely, that they were on in-
timate terms. I do not know that if there were not
other evidence on the point it would prove even that. If
they had been strangers the communication would not
have been unnatural. It, however, greatly weakens
Impey's argument that he had no means of knowing the
particulars of Nuncomar's accusations against Hastings,
because they were made in the Secret Department under
an oath of secresy.
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